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nothing extraordinary either in subject or in style. The best of 
the smaller pieces is a reproduction of the well-known statue of 
Jeanne d'Arc, by the Princess Marie d'Orl^ans. 

Very little of the Sevres porcelain can be purchased, the finest 
and most artistic of the pieces being reserved either for exhibition 
in the collection, or to adorn the palaces inhabited by the chief of 
the nation, whoever he may be. Then come a certain number 
which are set aside as presents to foreign potentates or to celebri- 
ties. A few inferior pieces may sometimes be purchased, but at 
prices which are well-nigh prohibitive. Thus a finely-decorated 
plate, painted with a landscape or group in the centre, and with a 
border of the exquisitely-pencilled gold-work on a bleu-du-roi or 
dark-green background, is valued at "a price ranging from 200 to 
350 francs (from $40 to $70). As to the vases, they are valued 
according to size and decoration, some being worth $2,000 and 
others $10,000. And yet Sevres porcelain is by no means an un- 
common or priceless article in ordinary commerce. It is to be 
found in abundance in the bric-a-b7'ac shops of Paris, and in still 
greater profusion in the retail shops of New York and Philadelphia, 
and that in the teeth of the fact that the painted porcelain of Sevres 
is never sold in quantities, the cost and time employed in its pro- 
duction, and the extremely limited number of articles produced, 
preventing all Sjapplies to the trade. Yet is the riddle an easy one 



to solve. The manufactory turns out large quantities of plain 
white articles ; these, possessing the traditional lightness and bril- 
liancy of enamel of the Sevres porcelain, and bearing its trade-mark, 
are eagerly bought up by the trade, are decorated by inferior 
artists in the style of the productions of the royal manufactory, 
and are then sold as genuine Sevres-ware. Then, too, a large 
number of objects, after being decorated by the artists of Sevres, 
are marred in the baking ; these are likewise eagerly bought up by 
the china-merchants and sellers of bric-a-brac. Of course a cer- 
tain number of articles in genuine Sevres are thrown on the market 
annually by sales of art collections or of the household effects of 
deceased royalty or aristocracy, a large number of really fine spe- 
cimens also fell into private hands after the fall of the monarchy of 
July and after that of the Second Empire. But, these sources of 
supply being naturally limited, it will be seen that the amount of 
genuine Sevres-ware that is offered for sale must be extremely 
small. Of course there is no protection for the buyer against 
counterfeited trade-marks. But against one form of imposition it 
is possible to guard. The undecorated ware sold at Sevres bears 
the regular trade-mark, but cut with a transverse dash. If this is 
effaced and a forged trade-mark substituted, the traces of the ope- 
ration can readily be detected. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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Sir E. Landseer, R.A., Painter. 



C. O. Lewis, Engraver. 



ANY one acquainted with the picture— well known through 
the engraving published by the Art- Union of London 
some years ago — 'Harvest in the Highlands,' the joint pro- 
duction of Sir E. Landseer and Sir A. W. Callcott, and exhibited 
at the Academy in 1833, will be reminded of it by the work here 
engraved, which, in all probability, formed the original idea of 
the principal group in the larger painting, where the landscape 
is. by Callcott and the figures by Landseer. The construction 
of the group in both pictures is very similar, but the component 
parts differ to some extent : the cart and horse, with the colt 
by the side of the latter, are identical in both ; but in the 
finished picture the cart has no one seated in it, but is laden 
with corn, while the sketch shows the outline of a female figure. 
But the greatest diiference is seen in the figures and animals 
immediately in front of the cart ; and here, we venture to assert, 



the group in the sketch has the advantage in sweetness of 
sentiment, the young woman diligently plying her distaff, 
while the man, holding under his arm a quantity of newly-reaped 
corn, bends over her in conversation, the goats and the kids 
lying lovingly at the feet of the woman, and the calf standing 
near by, constitute as pretty and picturesque a group of its 
kind as can well be conceived. In the large picture some of 
these objects are introduced ; for example, there is the young 
female, but she is standing with her side towards the spectator, 
holding a sheaf of corn under her right arm, while conversing 
with a group of children seated in front of her. The calf seen 
in the sketch is also there, but at some distance to the right of 
the group, in front of which lies a dog. The subject here 
engraved is, as already remarked, far more interesting than its 
assumed counterpart, excellent as the latter undoubtedly is. 



RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ITALY. 




i|T Rome an important discovery has recently been 
made. While working in the garden of the Pa- 
lazzo dei Conservatori, for the construction of the 
central hall of the archaeological exhibition, to be 
opened next December, the eastern side was 
brought to light, of the area in opera quadrata, 
already previously discovered in the neighbouring 
Caffarelli garden, and which occupies almost all the western sum- 
mit of the Capitoline Hill. Some topographers had already timidly 
suggested that this immense area might be the substruction of the 
temple of the Capitoline Jupiter, to which edifice Dionysius attri- 
butes an extent of 4,000 square feet. 

This supposition seems now to become an absolute certainty, 
especially in consequence of the discovery, also, of a part of a 
fluted column of white marble, 5.43 metres in circumference ; for a 
column of such extraordinary dimensions could have belonged to 
no other Capitoline edifice, except to the temple of Jupiter Maxi- 
mus. Thus, the respective positions upon the two Capitoline sum- 
mits, of the citadel and temple, may be considered as at last de- 



cided. It is superfluous to add that the marble fragments found in 
the garden of the Conservatori Palace are a part of the temple 
restorations made by Domitian. 

Upon the Esquiline Hill, in the area formerly occupied by the 
gardens of Maecenas, a pilaster of Lunigian marble has been dis- 
covering, terminating with the hermes of a Faun. In the same 
place has also been unearthed a wall made of sculptured frag- 
ments, among them a statue of a Cupid bearing a vase upon his 
shoulders, from which once, probably, the waters of a fountain fell ; 
a colossal head of Jupiter Serapis, and pieces of a nude statue, 
probably representing an Apollino. 

In constructing the drain in the Via de Creszenzi, several walls 
of excellent brickwork have been brought to light, belonging to 
the Neronian and Alexandrine baths, as well as a number of pieces 
of majolica, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, some of 
them adorned with figures. 

In continuing the excavations nearer the northwest corner of 
the portico of the Pantheon, a basement has been found, perhaps 
of a trophy monument, and also a part of the pavement of the 
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